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MEANING  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

Cities  and  towns  are  now  for  the  first 
time,  and  chiefly  in  this  country,  erecting 
altars  to  the  gods  of  good  fellowship, 
joy  and  learning.  These  altars  are  our 


public  libraries.  We  had  long  ago  out- 
buildings of  city  and  state,  our  halls  of 
legislation,  our  courts  of  justice.  But 
these  all  speak  more  or  less  of  wrong- 
doing, of  justice  and  injustice,  or  re- 
pression. Most  of  them  touch  on 
partisanship  and  bitterness  of  feeling. 
We  have  had,  since  many  centuries,  in 
all  our  cities,  the  many  meeting  places 
of  religious  sects — our  chapels,  churches 
and  cathedrals.  They  stand  for  so  much 
that  is  good,  but  they  have  not  brought 
together  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  placed.  A church  is  not  always  the 
best  center  of  the  best  life  of  all  who  live 
within  the  shadow  of  its  spire. 

For  several  generations  we  have  been 
building  temples  to  the  gods  of  learning 
and  good  citizenship — our  schools.  And 
they  have  come  nearer  to  bringing  to- 
gether for  the  highest  purposes  the  best 
impulses  of  all  of  us  than  have  any  other 
institutions.  But  they  are  not  yet  all, 
as  some  day  they  will  be,  for  both  old 
and  young.  Then,  they  speak  of  dis- 
cipline, of  master  and  pupil,  instead  only 
of  pure  and  simple  fellowship  in  studies. 

And  so  we  are  for  the  first  time  in  all 
history,  building  in  our  public  libraries, 
temples  of  happiness  and  wisdom  com- 
mon to  us  all.  No  other  institution  which 
society  has  brought  forth  is  so  wide  in 
its  scope ; so  universal  in  its  appeal ; 
so  near  to  every  one  of  us ; so  inviting 


to  both  young  and  old ; so  fit  to  teach, 
without  arrogance,  the  ignorant  and, 
without  faltering,  tho  wisest. 

The  public  library  is  to  be  the  center 
of  all  the  activities  that  make  for  social 
efficiency.  It  is  to  do  more  to  bind  into 
one  civic  wThole  and  to  develop  the  feeling 
that  you  are  citizens  of  no  mean  city, 
than  any  other  institution  you  have  yet 
established  or  than  ahy  we  can  as  yet 
conceive. 

J.  C.  DANA. 


PLACE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


The  place  now  assigned  the  public  li- 
brary, by  very  general  consent,  is  that 
of  an  integral  part  of  our  system  of  pub- 
lic and  free  education.  On  no  other 
theory  has  it  sure  and  lasting  founda- 
tion ; on  no  other  theory  may.  it  be  sup- 
ported by  general  taxation ; on  no  other 
theory  can  it  be  wisely  and  consistently 
administered.  A public  tax  can  be  levied 
for  the  maintenance  of  a public  library 
only  upon  the  principle  which  underlies 
all  righteous  public  taxation,  not  that  the 
taxpayer  wants  something  and  will  re- 
ceive it  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
his  contribution,  but  that  the  public 
wants  something  of  such  general  interest 
and  value  that  all  property-owners  may 
be  asked  and  required  to  contribute  to- 
wards its  cost. 

The  demand  for  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective citizenship  is  increasing  daily, 
for  two  reasons : First — The  problems 

of  public  life  and  of  public  service,  of 
communal  existence,  are  daily  becoming 
more  complex,  more  difficult  of  satisfac- 


tory solution.  Second— We  are  recogniz- 
ing more  clearly  than  ever  before  that 
our  present  sucecss  and  prestige  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  more  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world’s  history  have  we 
succeeded  in  securing  that  active  par- 
ticipation and  practical  co-operation  of 
tho  whole  people  in  all  public  affairs. 
In  the  whole  people  are  we  finding  and 
are  we  to  find  wholesomeness  and 
strength. 

But  coincident  with  this  discovery,  this 
keen  realization  of  the  place  and  value 
of  all  in  advancing  the  common  interests 
of  all,  has  come  the  feeling:  First — 
That  the  common  public  schools  must  be 
made  good  enough  for  all ; and,  Second 
- — That  even  at  their  best  they  are  in- 
sufficient. The  five  school  years  (aver- 
age) of  the  American  child  constitute 
a very  narrow  portal  through  which  to 
enter  upon  the  privileges  and  duties  of 
life,  as  we  desire  life  to  be  to  every 
child  born  under  the  flag.  There  is  need 
of  far  more  information,  instruction,  in- 
spiration and  uplift  than  can  possibly 
be  secured  in  that  limited  time. 

Casting  about  for  a satisfactory  sup- 
plement and  complement  for  the  pub- 
lic schools,  we  find  the  public  library 
ready  to  render  exactly  this  service ; to 
make  it  possible  for  the  adult  to  con- 
tinue through  life  the  growth  begun  in 
childhood  in  tho  public  school.  Only  in 
this  way  and  by  this  means  can  we  hope 
to  continue  the  common  American  as 
the  most  uncommon  people  which  the 
world  has  yet  known. 

Henceforth,  then,  these  two  must  go 
hand  in  hand,  neither  trenching  upon 
the  field  of  the  other,  neither  burden- 
ing or  hampering  the  other,  each  help- 
ing the  other.  The  public  school  must 
take  the  initiative,  determining  line  of 
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thought  and  work,  developing  in  each 
child  the  power  to  act  and  the  tendency 
to  act,  making  full  use  of  the  public 
library  as  an  effective  ally  in  all  its 
current  work,  and  making  such  use  of 
it  as  to  create  in  each  pupil  the  library 
habit,  to  last  through  life.  The  public 
library  must  respond  by  every  possible 
supplementary  effort,  by  most  intelligent 
co-operation,  by  most  sympathetic  and 
effective  assistance,  and  by  giving  pupils 
a welcome  which  they  will  feel  holds 
good  till  waning  physical  powers  make 
further  use  of  the  library  impossible. — 
National  Education  Association  Report, 
1906. 


^“MAKING  AMERICANS” 

A Preliminary  and  Tentative  List  of 
Books. 


By  JOHN  FOSTER  CARR 
Director,  Immigrant  Publication  Society. 


There  has  been  a distinct  advance  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  in  the  practical 
character  and  appeal  of  the  new  books 
published  for  library  and  school  use  in 
work  with  the  foreign  born.  But  still, 
covers  and  titles  and  claims  are  some- 
times deceiving  and  it  is  important  to 
observe  caution  in  selection.  Many 
books,  advertised  as  intended  for  teach- 
ing English,  civics,  and  the  necessary 
steps  of  naturalization,  are  utterly  un- 
suited for  the  purpose.  Some  have  been 
prepared  without  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  daily  life,  practical  needs,  prejudices, 

- Copyright,  1920,  by  John  Foster  Carr. 

* Reprinted  from  Library  Journal  Mar.  1,  1920. 


psychology  of  the  simple  working  folk 
who  form  the  great  mass  of  our  foreign 
born.  Often  they  are  neither  interesting 
nor  practical.  Often,  too,  they  have  the 
handicap  of  being  “preachy”  ; and  some- 
times poorly  disguise  a certain  distrust 
and  dislike  of  the  immigrant. 

But  in  spite  0I3  the  growing  list  of 
books,  specially  prepared  and  admirably 
suited  for  the  work,  their  number  is  still 
relatively  small  and  we  are  obliged  to 
use  many  easy,  informing,  interesting 
books,  which,  tho  not  written  with  the 
immigrant  in  mind,  may  still  very  well 
serve  his  need.  Some  children’s  books  are 
capital.  But  others  that  are  often  found 
on  our  library  shelves,  in  the  foreign 
department,  are  too  childish  to  be  of  any 
but  the  most  occasional  use.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  suit  the  reader  in  this 
respect.  It  is  the  frequent  experience 
of  a librarian  that  giving  childish  books 
to  some  of  her  foreign  born  readers  may 
mean  the  entire  sacrifice  of  their  interest 
in  library  and  in  books — an  interest 
which  may  have  bceen  capturd  only  with 
great  effort.  A few  of  our  immigrant 
friends,  it  is  true,  do  find  absorbing  in- 
terest in  very  childish  books.  But  more 
often  a librarian  will  be  surprised  at 
the  pleasure  and  profit  that  an  unlikely 
reader  will  derive  from  a book  that  might 
appear  too  difficult  for  him.  But  it 
must  be  really  interesting  and  well  il- 
lustrated. Most  librarians  find,  I think, 
that  it  is  better,  following  the  approved 
custom,  to  duplicate  upon  their  shelves 
those  books  that  have  proved  to  be  pop- 
ular and  of  use — “always  out” — than  to 
multiply  titles,  if  there  is  a doubt  as  to 
their  general  suitability. 

There  is  an  increasing  dislike  of  the 
word  “Americanization.”  More  and 
more,  librarians  are  beginning  to  use  on 
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their  shelves  of  books  for  the  foreign  born 
the  more  descriptive  and  attractive  labels 
“Books  About  America,”  “Books  on 
Learning  English,”  "Books  on  Citizen- 
ship.” 

The  basis  of  the  following  list  is,  for 
the  most  part,  thoroly  tested  library  use. 
1 have  had  the  privilege  of  drawing  upon 
the  experience  and  the  lists  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  I have  also  had 
the  help  of  the  excellent  lists  issued  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Library  School,  and  of 
the  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Springfield  and 
Duluth  Public  Libraries. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  preparing 
such  a list  is  finding  books  that  can  be 
used  as  second  or  third  books  in  English. 
I have  included  fifteen  titles  of  the  best 
of  such  books  that  are  available.  The 
choice  made  of  them,  and  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  read  to  be  help- 
fully progressive  in  difficulty,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  intelligence  and  previous 
education  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  upon 
his  knowledge  of  English. 

Perhaps  a warning  is  in  place  here 
against  grammars  and  manuals  for 
learning  English  thru  the  medium  of  a 
foreign  language.  - Many  of  them  have 
promising  titles.  But  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  poorly  prepared  and  expen- 
sive ; and  even  the  best  arc  apt  to  be 
exceedingly  discouraging  and  of  little 
practical  use  to  the  majority  of  those  for 
whom  they  are  intended ; for  they  re- 
quire a previous  education  and  a famil- 
iarty  with  the  uses  of  grammars,  a 
patience  and  a resolution  that  very  few' 
possess.  When  the  purchase  of  such 
books  is  necessary  for  the  few,  extreme 
care  should  be  used  in  choosing  them. 
But  generally  speaking,  for  libraries,  as 
for  schools,  books  using  the  direct 
method,  simple  and  well  illustrated 


books  in  English  thruout,  are  best.  It 
is  amazing  how  popular  and  successful 
such  books  are.  A child  or  a fellow 
workman  can  often  give  all  the  neces- 
sary help  over  the  hard  places. 

The  division  of  the  list  into  books  about 
the  foreign  born,  and  books  for  the  for- 
eign born  has  in  one  respect  been  ar- 
bitrary. Riis's  “The  Making  of  a* 
American”  is  usually  more  inspiring  and 
helpful  to  the  new'  comer  than  Mary 
Antin'*  “Promised  Land,”  Rhibany’s  “A 
Far  Journey,”  or  Ravage’s  “An  Ameri- 
can in  the  Making”  w'hich  are  especially 
illuminating  to  the  American  interested 
in  knowing  about  our  immigrants : tho 
Ravage,  too.  will  often  appeal  to  the  for- 
eign born  reader. 

Owing  to  increased  costs  of  manufac- 
ture, the  prices  quoted  are  subject  to 
change,  so  that  they  cannot  in  all  cases 
be  depended  upon. 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  FOREIGN 
BORN. 

ABOUT  IMMIGRATION  AND  ITS 
RES  U LT I N G I * ROB  LEM  S . 

ABOUT  LIBRARY  AND  SOCIAL 
WORK  WITH  THE  FOR- 
EIGN BORN. 

Abbott,  Grace.  The  Immigrant  and  the 
Community.  Century  Co.  1917. 
Largely  concerned  with  problems  of 
help.  No  other  book  treats  so  fully  or  so 
well  the  problems  of  the  woman  immi- 
grant. 

Americanization  Conference,  Held  at 
Washington,  May  12-15,  1919,  Pro- 
ceedings. Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Washington,  D.  C. 

A series  of  addresses  on  Americaniza- 
tion, including  some  of  importance  by 
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practical  and  successful  workers  in  this 
field,  but  none,  unfortunately,  represent- 
ing intimately  and  practically  the  immi- 
grant's point  of  view. 

Antin,  Mary.  The  Promised  Laud. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1912. 

Extremely  interesting  and  inspiring 
autobiography  of  a Jewish  girl  immigrant. 
Illuminating  for  its  account  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  American  education.  Ex- 
cellent description  of  Jewish  life  in  the 
Russian  Pale. 

Carr,  John  Foster.  Immigrant  and  Li- 
brary. Italian  Helps.  Immigrant 
Publication  Society.  1914. 

Some  five  hundred  titles  of  Italian 
books,  fully  annotated.  Includes  list  of 
books  about  America  and  American  life, 
and  stresses  simple  useful  books  on  the 
trades,  sciences,  etc. 

Carr,  John  Foster,  editor.  Library  Work 
with  the  Foreign  Born.  Immigrant 
Publication  Society.  1916-1919.  Five 
booklets. 

Some  of  the  People  We  Work  For,  by 
John  Foster  Carr.  A summary  survey 
of  library  work  with  the  foreign  born. 

Bridging  the  Gulf,  by  Ernestine  Rose 
Russian  Jews  and  other  newcomers. 

Winning  Friends  and  Citizens  for 
America,  by  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter.  Poles, 
Bohemians  and  others. 

War’s  End : The  Italian  Immigrant 

Speaks  of  the  Future,  by  John  Foster 
Carr. 

Exploring  a Neighborhood:  Our  Jew- 
ish People  from  Eli  rope  and  the  Orient, 
by  Mary  Frank. 

Commissioner  General  of  Immigration. 
Annual  Report,  Year  ending  June  30, 
1919.  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Very  useful  for  reference.  Contains  ex- 
cellent graphic  charts,  illustrating  im- 
portant phases  of  the  movement  of  immi- 
gration since  1820. 

Commons,  John  R.  Races  and  Immi- 
grants in  America.  Macmillan.  1907. 
Out  of  print,  but  new  edition  in  prep- 
aration for  immediate  publication. 
Popular  study,  with  scientific  basis,  of 
problem  of  immigration.  Deals  with  races 
and  nationalities,  their  blending  in 
American  life,  their  contributions,  their 
part  in  our  national  life.  Very  useful 
handbook.  Contains  large  amount  of  im- 
portant information. 

Crawford,  Ruth.  The  Immigrant  in  St. 
Louis.  School  of  Social  Economy,  St. 
Louis.  1916. 

Useful  and  enlightening  as  a model  of 
what  a brief  and  practical  survey  should 
include. 

Foreign  Book  Lists.  American  Library 
Association.  1907-1913. 

Lists  of  recommended  books — some 
with  annotations — in  German,  Hungar- 
ian, French,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish. 

Jenks,  Jeremiah  W.  and  Lauck,  W.  Jett. 
The  Immigration  Problem.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  1917. 

Summary  of  the  voluminous  report  of 
the  U.  S.  Immigration  Commission.  A 
treasury  of  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  immigration  problem.  Be  sure  to 
get  latest  edition. 

Ravage,  Marcus  E.  An  American  in  the 
Making.  Harper.  1917. 

A vivid  account  of  the  process  of  be- 
coming an  American.  Up  through  the 
sweat  shops  of  New  York’s  East  Side. 
The  story  of  the  author’s  struggle  for 


au  education  and  liis  experiences  in  an 
American  college  of  the  middle  west. 

Reid,  Marguerite,  and  Moulton,  J.  G. 
Aids  in  Library  Work  with  Foreigners. 
American  Library  Association.  1912. 
Very  helpful,  suggestive,  sympathetic. 
Rased  upon  the  experience  of  long  and 
successful  work. 

Rhibany,  Abraham  M.  A Far  Journey. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1914. 
Autobiography  of  a Syrian  immigrant. 
A frank  and  inspiring  story  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  American  life  for  the  new- 
comer with  an  ideal  purpose.  First 
chapters  deal  graphically  with  Syrian  life. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE 
FOREIGN  BORN  AND  THEIR 
TEACHERS. 

Bachman,  Frank  P.  Great  Inventors 
and  their  Inventions.  American  Book 
Co.  1918. 

The  story  of  the  steam  engine,  steam- 
boat, locomotive,  dynamo,  spinning  ma- 
chine, cotton  gin,  sewing  machine,  reaper, 
printing  press,  telegraph,  telephone, 
aeroplane,  submarine,  wireless,  and  of  the 
inventions  of  Edison.  Well  and  simply 
told ; filled  with  suggestive  ideas. 

Baldwin,  James.  The  Story  of  Liberty. 
American  Book  Co.  1919. 

A very  simple  account  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  political  liberty  among 
English-speaking  peoples.  Emphasizes 
the  ties  of  kinship  and  common  interests 
existing  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer.  The  Plain  Story 
of  American  History.  Macmillan. 
191(5. 

Simple,  interesting,  stressing  “human 
actions.” 


Beshgeturiau,  Azuiv.  Foreigners’  Guide 
to  Euglish.  Immigrant  Publication 
Society.  1914. 

Simple  first  book  in  English,  prepared 
by  a practical  and  successful  teacher,  a 
former  immigrant  who  understands  the 
dillieulties  of  English  for  the  non-English 
speaking  foreign  born,  and  who  from 
personal  experience  has  learned  how  to 
surmount  them. 

Carpenter,  Frank  G.  North  America. 
American  Book  Co.  1915. 

Travels  through  North  America  with 
children.  Simple  and  conversational. 
Farm  and  city  life.  The  industries  of 
the  country. 

Carr,  John  Foster.  Guide  to  the  United 
States  for  the  Immigrant.  Immigrant 
Publication  Society.  1912-1916. 

Tells  him  simply  in  his  own  language 
the  important  facts  he  ueuds  to  know 
about  our  country — its  life,  government, 
laws,  citizenship,  the  opportunities  of 
America,  particularly  in  agriculture.  Yid- 
dish, with  separate  English  translation. 
The  Euglish  version  contains  all  the  gen- 
eral information  common  to  the  book  in 
all  languages,  and  serves  as  a guide  to 
the  needs  of  the  immigrant  of  all  nation- 
alities. New  editions  for  1920  in  Italian 
and  Polish  in  preparation. 

Chamberlain,  James  Franklin.  How  We 
Are  Clothed.  Macmillan.  1904. 
Simple  and  entertaining  stories,  telling 
of  the  clothes  worn  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  sources  of  ma- 
terials, etc. 

Chamberlain,  James  Franklin.  How  We 
Are  Fed.  Macmillan.  1903. 

Simple  and  entertaining  stories  of  the 
origin  of  our  food  and  of  its  manufacture, 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  U.  S. 
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Chase,  A.  and  Clow,  E.  Stories  of  In- 
dustry. Educational  Publishing  Co. 

2 vols.  1915  and  1916. 

Short  chapters,  well  and  simply  writ- 
ten, describe  the  basic  industries  of  mod- 
ern civilization : Coal,  petroleum,  the 

metals,  lumber,  marble  and  stone,  brick, 
glass,  pottery,  paper  and  printing,  cotton 
and  wool,  silk,  leather,  ship-building, 
fisheries,  agriculture. 

Dana,  Emma  Lilian.  Makers  of 
America:  Franklin,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln.  Immigrant  Publica- 
tion Society.  1915. 

Simply  and  stirringly  written.  For 
use  as  a second  or  third  book  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Dow,  Harriet  P.  Twenty  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish for  Non-English  Speaking  Women. 
N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Education.  1919. 
For  the  use  of  the  teacher  of  illiterate 
women.  Practical.  Follows  the  object 
lesson  method. 

Eggleston,  Edward.  History  of  the 
United  States  and  its  People.  Apple- 
ton.  1914. 

Of  all  the  one  volume  histories  of  the 
United  States  perhaps  the  most  popular 
with  our  foreign  born. 

Field,  W.  Stanwood  and  Coveney,  Mary 
E.  English  for  New  Americans.  Silver, 
Purdett  & Co.  1911. 

Simple  first  book  in  English.  Contains 
vocabularies  in  Armenian,  Arabic, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Greek,  Swedish,  Polish, 
Lithuanian,  Russian  and  Yiddish.  Is  ap- 
preciated by  many  who  have  a certain 
education  in  those  languages. 

Fowler,  Nathaniel  C.,  Jr*  How  to  Ob- 
tain Citizenship.  Sully  & Kleinteich. 


1914.  Separate  editions,  English-Ital- 
ian,  English- Yiddish,  English-German, 
English-French. 

Contains  copies  of  all  needed  legal 
forms,  with  Constitution  and  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Contains  also  variety 
of  information  useful  to  the  new  citizen. 

Goldberger,  Henry  H.  A Course  of 
Study  and  Syllabus  for  Teaching  Eng- 
lish to  Non-English  Speaking  Adults. 
Scribner.  1919. 

Good  instruction  manual  for  teachers. 
Can  be  used  without  class  text  books 
Applies  Gouin  method  effectively. 

Goldberger,  Henry  H.  English  for  Com- 
ing Citizens.  Scribner.  1920. 
Excellent  first  book’  in  English,  based 
upon  the  experience  of  practical  teachers. 
Notably  practical  introduction.  At- 
tractively illustrated. 

Goldwasser,  I.  E.  and  Jablonower, 
Joseph.  Yiddish-English  Lessons.  D. 
C.  Heath  & Co.  1916. 

Perhaps  the  only  book  teaching  Eng- 
lish through  the  medium  of  a foreign 
language  that  is  successful  and  popular 
with  our  foreign  born. 

Hagedorn,  Herman.  Boy's  Life  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Harper.  1918. 
Found  thrillingly  interesting  by  many 
adult  foreign  bom  who  have  made  some 
progress  in  English. 

Hill,  Mabel  and  Davis,  Philip.  Civics  for 
New  Americans.  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1915. 

Readable  and  informing.  Admirable  as 
a second  or  third  book  in  English.  Ap- 
pendix contains  chapters  on  naturaliza- 
tion. 
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Lapp,  John  A.  Our  America:  The  Ele- 
ments of  Civics.  Bobbs-Merrill.  1916. 
Simple,  clear ; for  study,  not  for  enter- 
tainment. Emphasizes  the  services  of  the 
government.  Excellent  chapter:  “Lend- 
ing a Helping  Hand.” 

Leighton,  Etta  V.  Making  Americans. 
F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Co.  1920. 

An  excellent  collection  of  brief,  live 
quotations  from  great  Americans — many 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Gives  con- 
structive concepts  of  Americanism.  Based 
on  ten  years’  experience  in  social  work 
with  adults  of  all  nationalities. 

McMurry,  Chas.  A.  Pioneers  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Macmillan.  1919. 
Thrilling,  simple  stories  of  the  explora- 
tions, and  heroic  adventures  of  Joliet, 
Marquette,  La  Salle,  Hennepin.  Boone, 
Robertson,  Sevier,  George  Rogers  Clark, 
and  others. 

McMurry,  Chas.  A.  Pioneers  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  West.  Mac- 
millan. 1919. 

Like  the  preceding  in  plan  and  char- 
acter. Stories  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Fremont.  Powell  and  Parkman.  Includes 
as  well  the  stories  of  Drake's  visit  to 
California,  of  Coronado  and  of  the  dis- 
covery of  gold. 

Matthews,  .1.  Brainier.  Poems  of 
American  Patriotism.  Scribner.  1904. 
History  told  in  poetry,  chronologically 
arranged.  Mostly  the  simpler  poems  of 
story  and  action.  Mostly  old  favorites. 
Monroe.  Paul,  and  Miller.  Irving  E. 
The  American  Spirit.  World  Book  Co. 
1918. 

Appealing  patriotic  selection  illustrat- 
ing the  developing  characteristics  of 


America.  Admirably  chosen.  Not  hack- 
neyed. Stresses  immigrant  contribution 
to  our  life,  the  world  war  and  resulting 
national  duties. 

O'Brien,  Sara  R.  English  for  For- 
eigners. Houghton  Mifflin.  1912. 
Book  1 and  Book  II. 

Practical  vocabularies.  Interesting. 
Prepared  by  a practical  teacher.  Widely 
and  successfully  used. 

Parkman,  Mary  R.  Heroes  of  To-day. 
Century  Co.  1918. 

Brief,  crisply  written,  exceedingly  in- 
teresting stories  of  John  Muir,  John 
Burroughs,  Dr.  Grenfell,  Robt.  F.  Scott, 
Jacob  A.  Riis,  Herbert  Hoover,  Samuel 
P.  Langley,  Rupert  Brooke,  Gen.  Gothals, 
and  others. 

Parsons,  Geoffrey.  The  Land  of  Fair 
Play.  Scribner.  1919. 

“Every  American  is  as  good  as  his 
brains  and  character  and  manners,  and 
no  better.”  Direct,  easily  understood. 
Builds  on  spirit  of  fair  play  and  sports- 
manship. Addressed  to  American  youth, 
but  is  also  inspiring  to  adult  foreign 
horn. 

Plass,  Anna  A.  Civics  for  Americans 
in  the  Making.  I).  C.  Heath  & Co. 
1912. 

City,  state  and  national  government. 
U.  S.  history  Voting.  Vocabulary  in 
Italian.  German,  Swedish,  French,  Polish, 
Greek,  and  Yiddish.  Very  simple;  suc- 
cessfully and  widely  used.  Too  elemental 
for  educated  foreign  born. 

Riis,  Jacob.  The  Making  of  au  American. 
Macmillan.  1913. 

Life  story  of  a Danish  immigrant, 
simply  and  very  appealingly  told.  Of 
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particular  appeal  to  the  foreign  born 
worker  because  it  tells  how  the  difficulties 
of  American  life  were  surmounted,  and 
how  the  writer  rose  from  being  a man- 
ual laborer  to  become  a famous  journa- 
list. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Stories  of  the 
Great  West.  Century  Co.  1909. 

Has  proved  very  popular  in  the  li- 
braries. 

South  worth,  Gertrude  V.  and  Kramer, 
Stephen  E.  Great  Cities  of  the  United 
States.  Iroquois  Publishing  Co.  1916. 
Fairly  simple  and  entertaining.  His- 
torical, descriptive,  industrial.  Account 
of  thirteen  important  cities  of  the  U.  S. 

Stevens,  Ruth  D.  and  Stevens,  D.  H. 
American  Patriotic  Prose  and  Verse. 
MeClurg.  1917. 

Including  flag  poems,  poems  for  pat- 
riotic holidays,  and  poems  on  the  heroes 
and  incidents  of  United  States  history. 

Street,  Julian.  Abroad  at  Home.  Cen- 
tury Co.  1914. 

A brightly  written  traveler's  story  of 
a tour  of  the  United  States.  Gives  at- 
mosphere of  places  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  people.  Conversational  and 
very  readable. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  Elementary  His- 
tory of  our  Country.  Houghton  Mif 
fliu.  1916. 

Extremely  simple  and  entertaining  nar- 
rative. Librarians  find  this  very  popular 
with  beginners  in  English. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  Little  Book  of 
the  Flag.  Houghton  Mifflin.  1917. 
Simply  and  pleasantly  written.  His- 
tory of  the  flag  and  of  flag  anniversaries. 


Poems  and  prose  quotations  about  the 
flag.  How  to  behave  toward  the  flag. 

Tufts,  James  H.  Our  Democracy:  Its 

Origins  and  Tasks.  Holt.  1917. 

Not  about  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, but  about  the  principles  and  ideas 
of  liberty  and  democracy,  which  the  ma- 
chinery is  meant  to  serve.  Strong  and 
inspiring  book.  Simple,  but  not  for  be- 
ginners. 

Washington,  Booker  T.  Up  from  Slav- 
ery. Houghton  Mifflin.  1917. 

' Very  usefully  explaining  an  important 
phase  of  American  life,  strange  to  the 
foreign  born. 

Wilson,  C.  Naturalization  Laws  of  the 
United  States.  C.  Wilson,  840  Wil- 
cox Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  7th 
edition.  1917. 

A careful  reprinting  of  the  laws,  with- 
out comment  or  explanation.  Very  use- 
ful for  reference. 


IDEAL  TRUSTEE  FROM  THE  LI- 
BRARIAN’S POINT  OF  VIEW. 


“Well,  suid  the  waiter  to  a librarian 
who  had  just  had  her  coffee  cup  filled 
for  the  fifth  time,  ‘you  must  be  very  fond 
of  coffee.’ 

'Yes,  indeed,’  answered  the  librarian, 
“or  I would  not  be  drinking  so  much 
water  to  get  so  little. 

Tonight  1 infer  you  are  equally  fond 
of  trustees. 

\\  hen  Miss  Pollard  wrote  me  about  this 
subject  she  suggested  my  acceptance 
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would  be  au  answer  to  prayer.  1 con- 
cluded she  must  share  the  religious  views 
of  one  of  our  good  Presbyterian  elders 
down  home  who  always  began  his  sup- 
plications with,  “Oh  Lord,  we  come  to 
Thee  because  we  have  no  other  place 
to  go.” 

1 balked  at  the  word  ideal.  I didn't 
see  what  kind  of  a concoction  I was  ex- 
pected to  brew,  handicapped  by  the  sub- 
conscious notion  that  there  was  no  such 
animal.  I recalled  the  old  recipe  for 
Rabbit  Soup,  “First  catch  your  hare." 
Then  I saw  why  they  were  picking  on 
me.  The  dread  secret  was  out.  I was 
neither  standardized  nor  certified.  They 
had  heard  that  as  a librarian  in  the 
present  accepted  sense  I was  sorely  lack- 
ing in  the  necessary  literary  foundations, 
that  like  Topsy  of  old,  “I  jest  grew”  on 
a diet  of  Nick  Carter  properly  supported 
by  “Old  Sleuth  the  Detective,”  ten  cents 
a one  take  back  two  and  get  one  new  one. 
I was  expected  to  trail  thu  ideal  trustee. 

1 concluded  I would  have  better  luck 
in  my  search  if  I decided  just  what  con- 
stituted an  ideal  trustee  and  then  with 
my  model  or  decoy  set  up  1 would  decide 
where  was  the  best  place  to  look  for 
him. 

Time  was,  when  it  was  a simple  mat- 
ter  to  be  a trustee,  the  position  all  hon- 
ors and  few  duties,  but  now  that  the 
library  has  become  a factor  in  the  social 
life  of  the  community,  now  that,  to  quote 
Mr.  Bostwick  in  the  August  Bookman, 
“we  have  taken  our  eye  from  the  book 
and  transferred  it  to  the  reader”  the 
duties  of  a trustee  are  less  easily  de- 
fined. 

We  still  have  two  conceptions  of  the 
trustee. 

First  that  he  is  purely  a financial  ad- 
ministrative officer  contenting  himself 


with  looking  after  the  buildings,  grounds, 
seeing  that  the  library  has  adequate 
financial  support,  familiarizing  himself 
with  library  law,  accepting  the  library 
as  a trust  and  acting  for  it  only  in  his 
official  capacity  as  a member  of  a cor- 
porate body,  never  individually  as  a citi- 
zen interested  in  the  community  of  read- 
ers. 

The  second  viewpoint  brings  the  trus- 
tee into  closer  more  vital  contact  with  the 
library,  asks  him  to  do  more  than  audit 
its  bills  and  define  its  policy.  It  bids 
him  have  the  vision  of  the  library’s  posi- 
tion as  the  people's  university,  believe  in 
it  constructively,  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
go  out  and  work  for  it.  It  bids  him 
recognize  that  the  librarian  is  responsible 
to  him  and  that  he  is  responsible  to  the 
people,  that  he  must  get  adequate  mu- 
nicipal, personal  and  social  support  so 
that  tlie  librarian  can  go  forward  un- 
hampered and  unfettered  by  petty  money 
worries,  that  he  can  so  magnify  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  the  library  that 
the  question  of  support  becomes  a sec- 
ondary one,  but  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
see  that  the  library  returns  to  the  peo- 
ple the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the 
money  invested,  that  there  is  no  better 
opportunity  in  the  community  for  con- 
structive work  than  in  the  service  as  a 
library  trustee,  for  the  position  of  trus- 
tee is  highly  elevated  by  the  people.  The 
second  viewpoint  warns  the  trustee  that 
he  cannot  give  over  his  duties  to  the  li- 
brarian even  though  he  admit  that  the 
success  of  the  library  is  to  him  but  an 
incident  while  it  is  the  librarian’s  life 
work ; that  each  must  recognize  the 
other’s  duties  but  never  usurp  them.  It 
is  with  this  second,  larger  ideal  in  mind 
that  we  continue  our  search. 
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Let  us  not  look  for  him  among  the  re- 
tired farmers,  the  fact  that  they  have 
retired  eliminates  them,  they,  to  quote 
one  of  their  own  number,  either  sit  all 
day  and  do  nothing  or  putter  all  day 
and  make  nothing ; nor  can  we  hope  to 
find  him  a professional  educator.  With 
all  due  respect  to  them  and  to  ourselves 
he  is  apt  to  be  narrow  and  may  1 not 
say  “single  tracked?”  We  do  not  want 
a transient  for  he  lacks  interest  in  the 
city’s  best  welfare  and  will  not  be  able 
to  serve  a sufficient  number  of  years  to 
see  policies  formulated  and  carried  out. 
This  eliminates  “the  cloth.”  Neither  do 
we  want  the  politician,  the  crank,  book- 
seller, the  hobby  rider,  anxious  to  use 
the  position  to  further  petty  selfish  ends. 

Rather  must  we  look  for  him  among 
the  young  business  men  and  women  of 
the  community,  for  the  modern  library 
is  an  intricate  business  and  requires  ef- 
ficient trustees  to  act  as  its  board  of  di- 
rectors ; not  to  run  it,  but  to  see  that 
it  is  properly  conducted ; not  to  manage 
it  but  to  get  it  managed. 

I had  gone  this  far  when  I suddenly 
realized  that  I was  outside  the  field 
outlined  by  Mr.  Wolf,  I wras  poaching 
on  the  preserves  of  the  Mayor,  the  elec- 
torate, the  City  Commission  or  upon 
whom  ever  the  duty  falls  of  selecting 
the  trustees  in  your  city.  Certainly  it 
is  outside  the  province  of  the  librarian 
for  the  astute  librarian  should  refrain 
from  political  interference  in  the  make- 
up of  the  board.  To  meddle  or  dictate 
there  would  be  to  usurp  another’s  duties 
and  might  prove  a most  unhappy  boom- 
erang. I was  to  confine  myself  to  the 
trustee  as  is. 

The  hare  I was  to  trail  was  already 
in  captivity,  if  the  trustees  present  will 
pardon  the  allusion,  the  hare  was  already 


in  the  soup.  My  ideal  trustee  was  al- 
ready a trustee.  And  then  I saw  the 
light,  I seized  the  Chairman  of  our  li- 
brary commission,  literally  toted  her 
along  and  here  she  is  tonight,  "Exhibit 
A,”  and  as  "Exhibit  B,”  a sheep  in 
Wolf’s  clothing  and  C and  D and  E 
(waving  her  hand  toward  the  other  trus- 
tees on  the  program) . The  answer  re- 
duces itself  to  this  self  evident  truth : 
Every  trustee  is  potentially  an  ideal  one. 
When  he  consents  to  accept  the  thankless, 
arduous  position  we  may  safely  assume 
that  he  is  actuated  by  a desire  to  serve. 
It  is  the  direction  that  bent  takes  that 
matters  and  the  direction  lies  largely 
in  our  own  hands.  We  want  not  ideal 
trustees  but  ideal  relations  with  those 
trustees  we  have,  ability  to  utilize  con- 
structively whatever  attributes  they  pos- 
sess. 

Do  you  recall  the  Irish  folk  story 
of  the  magic  stone  which  W.  B.  Yeats 
has  so  delightfully  retold  in  his  "Pot 
of  broth?”  The  ingredients  were  all  at 
hand  but  it  needed  the  wiley  beggar 
to  gather  them  together  and  to  brew 
them  with  his  magic  stone  into  most 
delicious  broth.  That  is  still  the  solu- 
tion today.  1 offer  you  a bit  of  stone 
forsooth,  the  name  of  it  "Tolerance”  and 
with  it  you  may  brew  your  own  potteen. 

Then  into  the  kettle  must  go  all  of 
those  qualities  that  distinguish  us  from 
ideal  mortals,  our  notions,  our  fads  and 
foibles,  yes  and  our  hobbies.  We  librar- 
ians are  a bumptious  lot  and  in  must  go 
our  self-satisfaction,  our  idea  that  a 
trustee  was  invented  to  serve  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  our  own  short  comings,  some- 
one on  whom  to  put  the  blame  for  our 
inefficient  management  of  the  institution 
turned  over  to  our  executive  ability,  for 
trustees  are  appointed  to  outline  policies 
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only.  In  must  go  the  notion  that  the 
library  public  would  be  better  served  if 
the  board  of  trustees  were  abolished. 

Give  the  pot  a good  boiling  up  with 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  till  it  lets  otf 
plenty  of  steam,  stir  it  all  together  with 
the  understanding  heart,  let  it  simmer 
along  till  all  the  various  parts  have 
become  one  complete  satisfying  whole 
held  together  by  the  tolerant  spirit. 

To  abandon  our  figure  of  speech  for  it 
has  served  its  purpose,  we  have  been 
slow  to  catch  the  vision  that  perchance 
our  trustee  already  possesses  in  a larger 
degree.  Like  Canute  of  old  (or  was 
it  Canute,  will  some  reference  librarian 
please  verify?)  we  have  vainly  been  tell- 
ing the  sea  to  stand  still.  We  have 
been  working  blindly  and  alone,  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  various  people 
on  otir  boards  are  the  exact  qualities 
we  lack,  but  waiting  for  us  to  use  if  we 
have  the  eyes  to  see.  I hold  no  brief  for 
the  librarian.  Miss  Ahern  is  right  in 
saying  that  a good  trustee  and  a pool- 
librarian  make  a much  worse  team  than 
a poor  trustee  and  a good  librarian,  for 
then  the  public  gets  more  nearly  what  it 
wants,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  heart 
and  nerves  of  the  librarian.  But  I do 
not  agree  with  her  further  contention 
that  much  of  the  fault  for  the  lack  of 
library  progress  today  is  their  fault.  I 
say  it  belongs  to  us.  We  have  a duty 
to  the  trustee;  I think  i ti  is  Robert 
Browning  who  says  (will  some  librarian 
who  loves  to  read  please  verify  this?) 
“We  do  not  want  to  remake  ourselves 
but  make  the  most  of  what  God  has 
made.” 

First  of  all  establish  friendly  relations 
with  your  trustees.  I hope  there  are  no 
more  than  three  of  him.  Trustees  are 
busy  people  with  other  more  vital  in- 


terests, they  are  but  incidentally  trus- 
tees. A critical  eye  turned  on  many  a 
trustee  would  find  him  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  having  accepted  a 
position  of  trust  and  failed  in  its  ex 
ecution  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
obligations  involved.  Your  trustee  may 
be  experienced  in  library  matters  and  it 
is  your  fault  if  he  governs  according  to 
his  inexperience.  Give  and  get  full  con- 
fidence. Keep  together  in  council,  for 
the  more  perfect  the  understanding  the 
less  will  control  need  to  be  exercised  and 
the  trustee  avoid  non-teehnical  inter- 
ference, with  technical  subjects.  But 
the  trustee  is  busy,  never  go  to  him 
with  petty  troubles  or  for  decisions  you 
should  make  yourself.  Let  him  know  you 
expect  him  to  care  for  results  not 
methods,  that  he  alone  is  responsible  to 
the  people,  that  his  responsibility  to  the 
library  ends  with  the  selection  of  a suit- 
able librarian. 

Then  there  will  be  unity  of  purpose, 
lor  the  end  sought  by  both  will  be  tin! 
same,  then  with  harmony  and  full  co- 
operation each  will  recognize  the  other's 
rights  and  the  trustee,  to  quote  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, “will  make  it  the  rule  of  his  life 
not  to  embarrass  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  collection  of  which  he  is  trus- 
tee" hut  rather  will  he  stand  back  of  the 
librarian  and  permit  him  to  shift  to  his 
shoulders  all  of  those  annoyances  which 
if  handled  directly  incur  the  opposition 
of  the  people.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  ideal  trustee  to  agree  with  his 
librarian  on  all  subjects  of  policy. 
Rather  otherwise.  I am  reminded  of  one 
of  our  publie  spirited  young  men  who  is 
always  organizing  public  enterprises.  Al- 
ways he  places  upon  that  committee  one 
certain  man.  “Why  do  you  always  put 
Mr.  So-and-So  on  your  committees  I 
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asked?  ‘‘Oh,  well,  you  see  lie  is  my  kill- 
joy, when  I get  ahead  a bit  too  fast  and 
my  visions  are  no  longer  practical  I 
can  always  rely  upon  him  to  bring  me 
back  to  earth  so  I call  him  my  kill-joy 
and  I would  never  venture  an  under- 
taking without  him  on  my  committee.” 
It  behooves  us  to  utilize  constructively 
all  the  traits  of  trustees.  For  the  ideal 
trusteee  and  the  ideal  librarian  are  “just 
folks"  drawn  closely  together  by  the 
common  bond  of  interest  in  the  public- 
weal,  intent  upon  making  the  library  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  town  ; not  run- 
ning ahead  of  the  peeople  so  far  that 
they  have  to  strain  to  keep  up  and  too 
many  fall  by  the  wayside ; not  going  too 
slowly  so  that  the  advanced  thinkers  find 
the  library  “asleep  at  the  switch,”  but 
right  in  the  middle  of  things  with  the 
light  books  for  the  right  people  at  the 
right  time ; the  librarian  blazing  away 
full  of  lire  and  enthusiasm ; the  trustee 
like  the  old  story  of  the  wayward  boy 
with  no  skid  to  his  wheel  acting  as  in 
the  words  of  the  Cleveland  survey,  “a 
brake  to  moderate  the  transports  of  the 
experts.” 


MARGARET  M.  WHITEMAN 


It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  notice 
the  passing  away  of  Miss  Margaret  Metz- 
ger Whiteman,  librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Connellsville.  In  October  last 
she  underwent  an  operation  in  a Pitts- 
burgh hospital,  from  which  she  never 
fully  recovered.  From  the  hospital  she 
was  taken  to  her  home  in  Latrobe,  Pa., 
where  she  passed  away  on  January  23, 
1921. 


Miss  Whiteman  was  a graduate  of 
Dickinson  College  and  the  Library  School 
of  Drexel  Institute.  She  was  in  the  li- 
braries of  Columbia  University,  and 
Swartlimore  College,  and  six  years  ago 
went  to  Connellsville.  During  the  war 
period,  she  supervised  the  library  work  at 
the  Public  Health  Service  Hospital  at 
Markleton,  Pa. 

Her  passing  is  a loss  to  the  profession 
in  our  State.  The  work  she  did  was  of 
a high  quality  carried  out  with  a tact- 
fulness which  overcame  many  difficulties. 
Her  place  will  be  a difficult  one  to  fill. 


PENNSYLVANIA  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Mary  A.  True,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Extension  work  of  the  Erie  Public 
Library,  spoke  Tuesday  evening  before 
the  general  session  of  the  State  Educa- 
tion Association  on  the  work  being  done 
in  Erie.  She  had  a splendid  picture  ex- 
hibit of  her  work  in  the  Harrisburg  Pub- 
lic Library,  which  aroused  much  interest. 

Wednesday  morning  the  Library  Sec- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Education  As- 
sociation met  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Harrisburg  Public  Library.  It  is  a 
source  of  regret  that  the  School  libra- 
rians of  the  State  were  not  present  to 
hear  the  program  as  given. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Atlantic  Bookshelf  reviews  are  to 
be  printed  separately  in  pamphlet  form. 
Copies  of  these  book  reviews  may  be  had 
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by  any  librarian  free  of  charge,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  No.  8 
Arlington  Street,  Boston. 

(These  reviews  are  made  through  co- 
opeiation  with  the  A.  L.  A.  and  the 
staffs  of  several  of  our  best  libraries.) 


BOOKS  IN  THE  HOME 


While  curiosity  is  focused  on  the  Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims  an  antiquarian  has  been 
prying  into  their  temporal  affairs.  There 
were  no  rich  men  on  the  Mayflower  and 
only  one  college  graduate  in  the  little 
colony,  but  they  had  libraries  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  their  other  worldly 
goods.  Miles  Standish,  for  example,  had 
fifty  volumes,  including  Caesar’s  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War,  as  we  knew' 
from  ‘‘The  Courtship.”  Of  thirty-seven 


pioneers  the  inventory  of  whose  estates 
is  preserved  in  the  Old  Colony  records, 
only  four  wrere  worth  more  than  200 
pounds,  but  none  had  less  than  1 pound 
value  in  books  and  eleven  had  5 or 
more.  Money  was  worth  five  times  as 
much  then  as  now'.  Not  all  of  the  twen- 
tieth-century descendents  of  the  May- 
flower could  realize  $125  on  their  pri- 
vate libraries  at  forced  sale  in  these  days. 
Elder  Brewster  had  400  volumes,  includ- 
ing works  of  Bacon  and  Milton  and  not 
a few  plays.  Governor  Bradford  had 
eighty  volumes,  and  the  Rev.  John  Har- 
vard, who  immortalized  himself  by  leav- 
ing his  property  and  his  name  to  the  lit- 
tle collegiate  school  in  Cambridge,  had  a 
library  of  300  volumes.  The  paper 
which  brings  these  facts  out  of  the  past 
reports  a meeting  of  American  booksellers 
at  which  it  was  stated  an  average  family 
in  the  United  States  buys  GOO  newspapers 
a year — and  two  books. — Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


A.  L.  A.  FUND 


Subscriptions  for  the  A.  L.  A. 

fund  received  since  the  last 

report  was  made 

in 

I iccembe 

\ 

Previously  reported,  . . 

- 

$2,313 

81 

1 >ec.  8. 

Mercer 

5 

00 

Dec.  9. 

Coupersport 

5 

00 

Dec.  21. 

Fallsington,  

Child  Welfare  Ass’n,  . . 

5 

00 

Dec.  24. 

Bradford,  

5 

00 

Jan.  3. 

Athens 

10 

Jan.  10. 

Greensburg,  

5 

00 

Jan.  10. 

Bradford,  

71 

50 

Jan.  17. 

Camp  Hill 

5 

00 

Jan.  28. 

Grove  City,  

00 

Feb.  3. 

Grove  City 

00 

Total 


$2,511  41 
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THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Why  Join  the  A.  L.  A.? 

The  American  Library  Association  is 
an  organization  of  librarians,  library 
trustees  and  others  interested  in  li- 
braries. 

It  was  founded  in  1876  by  a group 
of  far-seeing  librarians  who  were  con- 
cerned with  educational  progress  and 
who  saw  the  great  possibilities  for  self- 
education  in  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  libraries. 

As  the  years  have  passed  new  and 
larger  conceptions  have  come  to  those 
engaged  in  library  work,  and  the  field 
of  service  has  broadened. 

Its  Purpose. 

To  foster  the  development  of  libraries 
and  promote  the  use  of  books. 

To  give  through  its  Headquarters  and 
Committees  advisory  assistance  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  library  establish- 
ment, extension  and  development. 

To  maintain  an  Employment  Bureau 
which  will  serve  librarians  seeking  posi- 
tions, and  libraries  which  need  libra- 
rians and  asssistants. 

To  attract  promising  young  men  and 
women  who  have  the  necessary  personal 
and  educational  qualifications,  to  library 
work  as  a profession. 

To  hold  annual  conferences  for  the 
discussion  of  library  topics,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  conference  Papers  and  Proceed- 
ings for  member  of  the  Association. 

To  publish  books,  periodicals  and  pam- 
phlets which  will  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  and  which  will  aid 
trustees  and  librarians  in  rendering  li- 
brary service. 


To  raise  the  professional  standards, 
dignify  library  service,  and  improve  li- 
brary salaries. 

To  assist  in  making  books  a vital, 
working,  educational  force  in  American 
life,  and  in  making  libraries  easily  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  people. 

Membership. 

The  A.  L.  A.  has  4000  members.  It 
should  have  many  more. 

It  needs  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young ; 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  seen 
long  service. 

It  needs  the  strength  which  comes 
from  members,  not  actively  engaged  in 
library  work — library  trustees  and 
friends  of  library  progress. 

Will  you  join?  If  you  are  a mem- 
ber will  you  invite  your  friends  to  join? 

Membership  dues  are  : For  individuals, 
$3.00  for  the  first  year,  $2.00  a year 
thereafter ; for  institutions,  $5.00  a year. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSN., 

78  East  Washington  Street, 

Chicago,  111. 


NOTICE 


The  Chemical  Foundation,  Market  & 
Fulton  Bank  Building,  No.  81  Fulton 
Street,  New  York  City,  will  send  to  any 
library  requesting  it,  a copy  of  Slos- 
son's  Creative  Chemistry.  It  is  an  un- 
usual book  in  that  it  is  a splendid  scien- 
tific presentation  of  the  subject,  yet 
written  so  the  unscientific  reader  can 
understand  and  enjoy  it.  The  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  book  is  to  show 
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liow  the  German  government  made  it  im- 
possible for  ( ur  manufacturers  to  de- 
velop dyes  and  other  products  although 
they  may  have  discovered  them. 


GIFTS 


If  each  library  receiving  a gift  of 
money  or  its  equivalent,  will  let  the  Li- 
brary Extension  Division  know  of  it,  our 
yearly  list  of  gifts  which  the  A.  L.  A. 
asks  for  and  prints  each  year,  would  be 
much  more  nearly  complete. 


A LIBRARY  PRIMER 


The  A.  L.  A.  has  just  added  to  its  list 
of  valuable  library  aids  a third  edition 
of  Dana's  Library  Primer.  Many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  way  of 
illustrations  as  well  as  in  the  text  itself. 
In  every  respect  the  work  is  up  to  date 
and  will  be  a valuable  aid  to  the  beginner, 
both  trustee  and  librarian. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  author 
emphasizes  the  use  of  author  numbers. 
After  thirty  years  of  experience  we  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  such  numbers 
are  a waste  of  time  and  energy.  In  our 
estimation  it  is  a mistake  to  urge  these 
in  the  smaller  libraries,  at  least,  in  which 
this  book  will  be  most  used. 

Every  one  of  our  libraries  should  have 
a copy  of  this  book  which  is  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  A.  L.  A.  Publishing 
Board. 


TO  CATALOGERS 


The  Catalog  Section  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
is  most  anxious  to  have  a complete  list 
of  the  eatalogers  of  the  country,  and 
lakes  this  means  of  getting  a registra- 
tion. Please  send  your  name,  address, 
position,  education,  training,  experience, 
special  line  of  work,  etc.,  including,  if 
you  will,  salary  received  and  position 
and  salary  desired.  If  the  information 
is  sent  on  a catalog  card,  preferably 
typewritten,  with  name  inverted  for  fil- 
ing, the  aid  will  be  appreciated.  Address 
Ellen  M.  Chandler,  Chairman  Catalog 
Section  A.  L.  A.,  Buffalo  Public  Library, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COUNTY  LIBRARY  NOTES 


Centre  County. 

State  College  is  planning  to  re-organize 
the  village  library  on  a basis  to  be  able 
to  serve  the  surrounding  townships  as 
well. 

Lancaster  County. 

The  Public  Library  which  has  under- 
taken to  do  county  work,  has  opened  two 
branch  libraries  in  High  Schools — one  in 
Ephrata  and  one  in  Mt.  Joy  High  School, 
and  Marietta  Community  House  library 
affiliated  itself  with  the  county  plan  and 
received  all  the  help  the  Public  Library 
could  give.  A number  of  traveling  li- 
brary stations  are  also  maintained  in 
small  villages. 
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Lawrence  County. 

The  New  Castle  and  Ellwood  City  li- 
braries have  combined  to  work  for  a 
county  library.  The  publicity  work  has 
been  started  and  various  forces  in  favor 
of  it  are  being  lined  up. 

Lebanon  County. 

A joint  committee  of  members  from 
the  school,  Woman’s  Club,  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  ana 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  a meeting 
with  the  County  Commissioners  to  pre- 
sent the  need  of  a county  library. 

Luzerne  County. 

The  Osterhout  Free  Library  has  taken 
the  initiative  iu  a movement  for  a county 
library. 

Susquehanna  County. 

Lincoln’s  birthday  lias  been  chosen 
as  the  time  to  begin  the  collection  of 
.$5,000  for  books  for  the  county  library. 
This  is  the  first  time  there  has  been  a 
county-wide  effort  of  this  kind. 


GOSSIP’S  CORNER 


The  library  people  in  our  State  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  to  the  circle,  Miss 
Adeline  B.  Zachert,  recently  appointed 
Supervisor  of  School  libraries  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Miss 
Zachert  is  well  known  in  the  library 
world  for  her  work  in  the  Childrens’ 
Department  of  the  Rochester,  New  York. 
Public  Library,  and  needs  no  introduc- 
tion. We  hope  for  big  things  from  this 
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move  and  have  promised  her  the  heartiest 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
libraries. 

For  the  first  time  the  Keystone  State 
Library  Association  was  officially  rep- 
resented at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  A. 
L.  A.  Council,  in  Chicago.  Miss  Turner, 
President  of  the  Association,  had  ex- 
pected to  attend  as  the  representative, 
but  at  the  last  minute  was  prevented 
from  going  and  she  asked  Miss  Mac- 
Donald, of  the  Library  Extension  Di- 
vision, to  take  her  place. 

Ambridge. 

The  Public  Library  began  a new  reg- 
istration when  it  opened  on  Septembr  1st 
after  having  been  closed  for  a general 
moving,  inventory  and  cataloging.  The 
first  month’s  report  shows,  1,225  had 
registered  anew  and  as  high  as  265  books 
had  gone  out  in  one  day,  and  the  aver- 
age circulation  being  220.  One  libra- 
rian handles  this  with  some  voluntary 
help  from  members  of  the  Woman’s  Club. 

Ardmore. 

Joan  Wollaston  has  been  made  librar- 
ian of  the  Free  Library. 

Bloomsburg. 

As  a result  of  Good  Book  Week,  the 
Ivy  Club  made  a gift  of  $150  to  the 
library  for  children’s  books. 

Bristol. 

Mr.  Grundy  has  offered  use  of  a 
building  formerly  used  by  the  Red  Cross 
on  Dorrance  street.  It  is  centrally  lo- 
cated, is  well  adapted  for  library  use  and 
is  to  be  rent  free.  It  is  hoped  the  change 
to  the  new  quarters  will  be  completed  by 
April  1st. 


Bryn  Mawr. 

The  Philadelphia  District  meeting  of 
librarians  was  held  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 17th.  The  morning  session  was 
held  in  one  of  the  club  rooms  of  the  Sol- 
diers Memorial  House  in  which  the  li- 
brary is  located.  In  the  afternoon  the 
visiting  librarians  were  shown  the  Col- 
lege Library  and  the  afternoon  session 
was  held  in  Taylor  Hall.  Eighteen  li- 
braries were  represented. 

Butler. 

The  Review  Club  gave  a benefit  for 
the  Public  Library  on  November  30th 
at'  the  University  Club.  Dancing,  cards 
and  a bazaar  were  the  attractions. 

Camp  Hill. 

The  Civic  Club  Library  Committee 
has  added  a number  of  books  to  the 
school  library. 

Conshohocken. 

The  new  librarian  is  Nancy  C.  Mc- 
Lachlan  from  the  Public  Library  of  Han- 
nibal, Mo.,  who  is  to  begin  work  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

Edgewood. 

The  Pittsburgh  Library  District  met 
in  the  Edgewood  Community  Club  House 
with  Miss  Gillender  as  hostess.  She  had 
arranged  an  excellent  program  and  with 
the  help  of  the  stewardess  of  the  club, 
served  a delicious  lunch.  A final  treat 
was  some  songs  by  Miss  Gillender. 

Fallsington. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Library 
Association  was  held  on  January  8th 
with  an  unusually'  large  attendance. 


One  feature  of  the  program  was  lantern 
slides  of  libraries  and  a series  of  the  Holy 
Grail. 

Foxburg. 

Electric  lights  aye  to  be  placed  before 
the  two  entrances  to  the  library  building, 
the  power  being  donated  by  C.  M.  Hart. 

Greenville. 

The  Civic  League  has  taken  the  lead 
in  a movement  for  a public  library.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  December  31st. 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Fay  was  made  chairman 
of  a committee  to  take  further  action. 
There  is  a fine  library  room  in  the  new 
school  building  in  an  ideal  location,  and 
last  year’s  graduating  class  gave  $300 
for  books  for  a public  library. 

Harrisburg. 

The  Public  Library  has  received  a gift 
of  $1,000  for  boy’s  books  from  Dr. 
Coover  in  memory  of  his  daughter  Kath- 
arine Coover  Taylor,  who,  before  her 
marriage  had  been  on  the  library  staff. 

Miss  Anna  LeCrone  (Pratt)  of  Fari- 
bault, Minn.,  has  been  appointed  first 
assistant  in  the  Public  Library. 

Hazleton. 

The  public  Library  had  to  close  for 
several  weeks  while  a heating  plant  was 
being  installed.  The  city  heating  plant 
had  been  given  up  and  the  library  found 
itself  without  heat. 

Jefferson. 

A public  library  is  being  planned  for. 
Laceyville. 

The  seniors  of  the  High  School  gave  a 
matinee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary on  Thursday,  December  23d. 
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New  Britain. 

The  librarians  of  Bucks  County  met 
at  New  Britain  in  the  Community  Club 
room  and  library,  Tuesday,  November  16. 
In  spite  of  the  inclement  weather  six 
libraries  were  represented  and  a splendid 
program  was  enjoyed. 

Oil  City. 

The  Carnegie  Library  has  started  out 
to  raise  $2,000  to  renew  the  book  col- 
lection. 

Paoli. 

In  December  a lire  next  door  damaged 
the  library  building  slightly — it  bad  just 
been  done  over  inside  and  out  during  the 
summer.  The  books  were  saved  by  being 
carried  out  and  “dumped”  across  the 
street  under  a hedge.  The  librarian  had 
her  special  picnic  in  getting  them  back 
on  the  shelves  after  a second  dumping 
back  on  the  library  floor. 

Pennsburg. 

F.  Frieda  Kriebel,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  was  married  in  1919  to 
W.  D.  Adams.  Flora  E.  Longoneeker  is 
the  new  librarian. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Children’s  Department  of  the  Free 
Library  has  invited  the  libraries  of  the 
Philadelphia  District  to  hold  the  Feb- 
ruary' meeting  in  the  central  children’s 
room.  The  meeting  will  be  a grand 
symposium  on  children’s  books,  and  work. 

Philadelphia  — Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

Dr.  Edward  .T.  Nolan,  librarian  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  died  on 


January  7th  after  62  years  of  continuous 
service  in  the  one  library.  He  began 
work  in  1859  at  the  age  of  14  and  was 
the  sixth  person  to  become  a member  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  when  it  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

Pittston. 

The  Lithuanian  library  conducted  for 
several  years  by  the  Lithuanian  Society 
was  so  badly  rifled  by  burglars — books, 
maps  and  pictures  being  stolen — that  the 
effort  has  been  given  up  for  the  present 
and  the  books  stored. 

Rockwood. 

The  Public  Library  was  opened  on 
October  1st  in  a room  in  the  school 
building  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers’  Association.  They  have  930 
volumes.  The  Philo  Society  gave  the 
New  International  Encyclopaedia. 

Rosemont. 

The  Conestoga  Community  Center  Li- 
brary of  Radnor  Township,  opened  in 
the  Community  House,  October  4,  1920, 
with  500  books.  It  is  free  to  all  resi- 
dents of  Radnor  Township  and  opens 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays  from  2-5  and 
Saturday  morning  from  9-12.  Mrs. 
Charles  Arthur  is  the  librarian  in  charge. 

Scottdale. 

The  Public  Library  had  exhibits  of 
books  for  the  farmer  and  the  librarian 
spoke  at  two  grange  meetings  during  De- 
cember, also  served  as  a judge  for  a 
literary  contest  in  one  of  the  county 
High  Schools. 
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Sewickley. 

Agnes  Mac-queen,  Library  Summer 
School  11)19,  lias  been  made  assistant  li- 
brarian. 

Susquehanna. 

Owing  to  a fire  the  Public  Library  was 
moved  early  last  year  to  a store  on 
Erie  Avenue.  The  location  is  more  cen- 
tral and  more  desirable  in  every  way. 
During  the  holidays  Mrs.  Alice  Graves, 
the  librarian,  had  two  very  attractive 
library  windows  dressed  in  Christmas 
greens  and  exhibited  children’s  books 
suggested  for  gifts. 

Titusville. 

Viola  G.  Hivcly  was  married  at  her 
home  on  December  31st  to  Mr.  Percy  IV. 
Auler  of  Titusville,  where  they  will  live. 
Mrs.  Aular  remains  advisory  librarian 
until  Jean  Thompson  can  take  charge 
about  May  1st. 

Towanda. 

A story  hour  was  conducted  Christmas 
Eve  and  each  afternoon  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year.  The  stories  were 
told  by  various  young  women  of  the  town 
especially  interested  in  the  work  for 
children. 

Troy. 

The  Public  Library  has  bad  a fine  gift 
of  31  new  juvenile  books  from  Mrs.  H.  E. 
McKean.  The  story  hour  has  met  with 
a hearty  reception  from  the  children  who 


afterwards  dramatized  some  of  the 
stories  and  acted  them. 

Washington. 

Margaret  Glendenning  is  finishing  the 
work  of  recataloging  the  library  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College. 

Weis  Library. 

Books  from  the  Erie  Library  were 
used  in  a cooperative  exhibit  at  the  an- 
nual fair  held  in  the  Weis  Library 
Community  building. 

Wellsboro. 

The  Green  Free  Library  began  the 
story  telling  season  late  in  November 
and  the  librarian  reports  the  children 
were  hungry  for  stories,  for  there  were 
at  least  166  present — far  the  largest 
number  there  bad  ever  been ; many  had 
never  been  to  the  library  before,  but  have 
been  coming  ever  since ; and  the  circula- 
tion of  children’s  books  had  nearly 
doubled. 

The  library  also  held  an  historical  ex- 
hibit on  November  ll-13th  in  commem- 
moration  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

West  Pittston. 

A meeting  of  the  North  Branch  Dis- 
trict was  held  in  West  Pittston,  Novem- 
ber 10th  at  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Eleven  libraries  were  represented. 

Wyalusing. 

Ernestine  Fuller  is  in  charge  of  the 
Public  Library  in  place  of  Mrs.  Newman, 
resigned. 
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Chester,  Chester  Free  Library,  Gertrude  Hewes,  F 20  [ ' i Yes  i 12,580  ! 54  | 32,236 

FTanklin,  Public  Library,  Mary  H.  Clarke,  Ja  21  Yes  , Y'es  ! 12,080  528  36  21,216 

Quakertown, Richland  Library  C<x , Florence  Kinsey,  My  20  Yes  Yes  3,092  ] 7 3,643 

Waynesboro,  Circulating  Library,  Bess  Russell,  D 20  ' ' Yes  3,185  202  4 


